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4 DANIEL WHEELER. 
iH (Continued from page 660.) 

On the 12th of 10th month the Henry Freeling 
left the island of Eimeo, and on the following day 
© anchored in Fare Harbor, in the island of 
F Huahine, where they were soon visited by Charles 
Barf, a missionary, who manifested a disposition 























2 to render them every assistance in his power. 
Here they had the satisfaction to learn that no 
i | ardent spirits were to be had at that place ; as 
{ — their use was abolished by the unanimous consent 
4 S of the inhabitants. 
of The following notice respecting a meeting of a 
a social character, which occurred a few days after 
re § they landed on this island, furnishes an interest- 
ys ing evidence of the estimation in which some of 
d the people of that island hold the labors of the 
e- missionaries : 
e The authorities of this island are in the prac- 
al tice of meeting together occasionally, and they 
usually solicit the company of such strangers as 
= may be among them, taking care to fix the day 
nd for collecting, when these can attend. Several 
“a days ago we were informed that such a meeting 
was in contemphation, and to-day being agreed 
ds upon for holding it, Charles and myself were in- 
nd vited. The children were collected in the fore- 
Bre noon at the meeting-house, and afterwards formed 
no insignificant part of the guests, at the dinner- 


tables.- We dined out of doors, under the shade 
of large trees adjoining the queen’s apartments. 
More than one thousand persons were present, 
including lookers-on, and the festival altogether 
was highly interesting. The company was ex- 
horted by several of the principal speakers, and 
the dear children were again and again reminded 
of the privileges enjoyed by these islands in their 
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day and generation. They were told, that in the 
days of superstition and idolatfy many of them 
would have been offered as human sacrifices ; that 
some of the boys might have been permitted to 
live, if their parents were of high rank ; but the 
girls were often sacrificed, and many of the 
boys thus preserved would be afterwards killed, 
being kept only for the purposes of war. But 
| now look round, said one of these orators, at the 
| comforts and blessings we enjoy; and how did 
they all come, but by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity amongst us? It was all the goodness, 
and mercy, and love of Jehovah, in sending the 
| gospel among us. Several of these speakers, on 
| beginning, addressed themselves to us in terms of 
welcome and approbation. One said, alludin 
| to myself, “ Your address to us last sabbath-da 
|in the chapel astonished us: I thought you had 
| got the bible in your head.* We are happy to 
| have a teacher come among us; then we have 
| two teachers, one within and one without. You 
told us, that a mere outward profession of reli- 
gion was nothing; that it would not benefit us. 
|The Holy Spirit of the Messiah in the heart is 
| what we must learn to be acquainted with, and 
| that all the work is within ourselves,” &. He 
said, “ We have formerly been a very wicked 
people ; our island has been worse than any other 
island in these seas. Captain Cook said so: he 
found us so; we were the greatest thieves he met 
with. Captain Cook shot several of us; and if 
we had provoked him further, he would have shot 
more of us. But your visit to us is pot like 
his; yours is in love to our souls,” &e. “En this 
mannerdhe time was occupied for the space of 
two hours, when a hymn was sung, and after- 
wards a short prayer made by one of the chiefs; 
when the company dispersed with as much order 
and quietness, as the breaking of a Friends’ 
meeting in England. I could have said on the 
spot, “ It is good for us to be here;” for the love 
of the blessed Master flowed through my heart, 
and softened the creature, as into clay fit for the 
potter’s use. 








When his religious engagements at Huahine 
were brought to aclose, preparations were made 
for visiting some of the neighboring islands. 


* On the preceding First-day, D. Wheeler had at- 
tended and addressed a meeting, at which about a 
thousand of those people were supposed to be present. 
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Of the manner in which his way was opened, 
D. Wheeler gives the following account : 

Charles Barff purposes not only accompanyin 
us to Raiatea, but also to Tahaa and Bolabola: 
without this provision, our touching at any of the 
islands to leeward of this place would have been 
wholly in vain, there being no missionaries re- 
siding upon them. The wife and children of 
George Platt are now living at Raiatea, during 
his absence at the Samoas, or Navigator Islands, 
whither he is gone with Samuel Wilson. The 
circumstance of Charles Barff going with us, I 
cannot but regard as a singular interposition of 
Diviuve providence in our favor; as it came about 
without any intervention or contrivance on our 
part, but originated entirely with himself,—not 
a hint having been given or desire expressed that 
this might be the case: it is however in full ac- 
cordance with the many great and marvellous 
works which’ our eyes have seen of Him, “ who 
causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow.” 
A large parcel of religious tracts, and several of 
the writings of Friends, were selected this even- 
ing for Charles Barff, to be distributed as oppor- 
tunities may offer ; as the shipping in general are 
eager to receive everything of the kind while on 
these long and tedious voyages. 

They left Fare Harbor on the 30th of 10th 
month, and arrived the same day at Raiatea, 
where they were welcomed by the wife of the 
absent missionary, G. Platt, and a number of the 
natives. 

On the Ist of 11th month, being the first of 
the week, D. Wheeler having concluded to at- 


tend the native meeting, which was to assemble 


at half past nine in the morning, observed the 


people moving in small parties toward the meet- | 
ing house, about two hours before the appointed | 


time. This anticipation of the hour was the 
consequence of their want of means to determine 
the time of day. When they arrived at the 
place, they found the people nearly all assem- 
bled, amounting by estimation to about a thou- 
sand; and Charles Barff introduced D. Wheeler 
to the people by reading his certificates. This 
being done, he observes : 

A profound silence reigned ; when my soul sa- 
luted all present in the love of the everlasting 
gospel, in the apostolic language: “Now the 
God of peace, that brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting cov- 
enant, make you perfect in every good work,” &c. 
A pause now fullowed, when the attention of the 
people was firmly fixed, I proceeded with— 
“ Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets for a draught ;” showing the result of wil- 
ling obedience to this, and every other command 


of our Lord, even though we may, as it were, 
have toiled all night and taken nothing: such 


| had been the case in reality formerly, as we ma 

conclude from the reply of Simon Peter. That 
the blessing Divine might perhaps be witnessed 
amongst us this morning, if such a disposition 
was happily wrought in our hearts, and increase 
and extend, as from vessel to vessel, until all 
were filled. “I am the light of the world,” 
said Christ; “he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
To this I wish to turn the attention of all man- 
kind, that Christ may dwell in their hearts by 
faith, which is in Him: then indeed would they 
be effectually turned “‘ from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan’’ to the power of God; 
and witness for themselves the light of the know- 
ledge of the glorious gospel of Christ so to shine 
in their hearts, as to be to them the power of 
God unto salvation. This was the most attentive 
audience that I have yet stood before as a specta- 
cle: my heart was greatly enlarged, and utter- 
ance abundantly given me, far beyond what I can 
convey an idea of here : tending to turn the peo- 
ple more and more to the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit; of the great, heavenly, and only true 
Teacher in their own hearts; which would tell 
them all things that ever they did, and by which 
they must be converted and born again, or they 
could not enter the kingdom of God. The sol- 
emnizing power of Truth with which we were 
highly favored, and of which I trust there were 
many sensible witnesses, reigned over all : under 
the covering of which the meeting broke up, in 
great quiet and order. 

On the 3d they visited the ancient and exten- 
sive Marais at the east end of the island, ac- 
counted the most celebrated in the South Seas, 
and upon which the sacrifice of human life has 
been witnessed to a horrible extent. One of 
these was styled sacred to the god of wars, 
another to the god of thieves, &c. A native not 
| far advanced in years, who accompanied them, 
had himself been twice present at an exhibition 
| of these dreadful realities: many human bones 
were lying about. 

After attending two meetings with the natives 
| in this place, in both which D« Wheeler was fa 
vored to arrest the attention of the people, hi 
proceeded to the neighboring island of Bolabola, 
where a flourishing missionary settlement once 





existed ; but one of the principal chiefs and ms 
ny of the people have relapsed into their former 


idolatrous practices; and intoxicating liquor hes 
produced its useful destructive effects among 
them. The consequence has been, that the mis- 
sionary establishment has been broken up, and 
many of the people are reduced to a famishing 
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condition, evcn their bread fruit being converted by , rested upon me was to turn them from darkness 

, g y P 

distillation into ardent spirits. The few vessels | Unto the Holy Spirit of Christ Jesus in themselves, 

‘ rE 

that then visited the island, said to be chiefly |‘ “that light which lighteth every man that 
. a Fay s “sal cometh into the world ;” the same that the apostle 

American, were = the practice, in nautical | John so fully mentions in his first chapter. That 

phrase, of “standing off and on,” to dispose of | this light would show them where they are, and 

rum in exchange for the few articles which the | make manifest the state of their hearts, setting 


natives could furnish. Still, D. Wheeler felt no | their sins in order before them ; that so they 


hesitation in going among them. Upon landing | 
there they found John Platt, a son of the mis- 
sionary, resident at Raiatea, who had brought over 
a small cargo of plantains as food for the people. 

There was still left there a small remnant of 
serious natives, who had stood firmly against the | 
practices of those in authority. There was also | 
a party, with a chief at their head, that had taken | 
a position in a distant valley, and been produc- | 
tive of much evil and disorder among them. 

This visit occurred at a favorable time, as the | 
stock of spirits was exhausted, and the fruit was | 
not so far matured as to be ready for distillation. | 
Hopeless as the case might appear, D. Wheeler's | 


might repent of them, and forsake them. That 
nothing short of “ repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” will be 
availing. That this light is Christ: and if they 
believe in Him, and have faith in His power, they 


| should not walk in darkness, but should have the 


light of life, according to His word ; “I am the 
light of the world,” said He; “he that follow- 
eth me shall not walk in darkness, butshall have 
the light of life.’ Have you not heard the 
voice of the Holy Spirit in the secret of your 
hearts? I know’ you have! I am sure you 
have! Which of you that has come te years ca- 
pable of reflecting upon your past and present 
life, can say that you have not heard this in- 
speaking voice, striving with you, and reproving 
you, when about to commit sin, and for sin com- 


concern was not limited to the sober and orderly | mitted;—remindiag of - mr oe, enneapes 
perhaps many years ago? This light not only 


class ; a message was therefore despatched to the | giseovereth unto man his sins, but as he turneth 
head of the rebellious party, inviting them in| to it, and followeth it in obedience and heartfelt 
the name of two strangers who had just arrived | repentance, his sins are remembered no more 
from Raiatea, to attend a meeting to be held on | against him; they are taken away and forgiven, 


. 'and though once of the darkest hue, are now 
First-day the Sth. On that day, about five hun- este o in the blood of “the Lamb of God, 
dred of the natives, but none of the rebel party, | that taketh away the sins of the world.” And 
assembled in the meeting hcuse, which had pro- | those who thus turn to hear and obey the voice of 
bably belonged to the missionary establishment. | the Son of God in spirit, although dead in sins and 
After the exercises in which Charles Barff offi-| ‘Tespasses, yet shall they live, and have a 
a ae Ri 1| Teacher that cannot be set aside, or be removed 

oe people setited into general | into a corner; but their eyes shall see their teacher, 
silence. D. Wheeler then states: | and their ears shall hear a voice bchind them, 

My certificates having been read, after a pause | when about to turn to the right hand or to the 
it was with me to say :—Let us humble ourselves | left, saying in effect, “this is the way, walk ye 
under the mighty hand of God this morning,—| in it: such shall no longer walk in darkness, 
let us prostrate our minds before Him, as a peo- | but shall have the light of life, Xe. Although 
ple conscious that to us belong only blushing and | poor and low enough before standing up, yet now 
confusion of face: peradventure He may conde-| my tongue was loosed, and my heart expanded 
scend to lift up the light of His countenance | in that love and strength, whith alone clothe with 
upon us, and bless us together; for ‘God is| authority to set the truth over all, and cause 
love.” ‘As an eagle stirreth up her nest, flut-| even the earthly tabernacle to rejoice in the 
tereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her| midst of the tribulations of the gospel; because 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings,” | its consolations are known and felt to abound, 
80 the Lord is with his people. I told them, that| and create renewed sensations of gratitude and 
I had passed over many miles of trackless ocean | praise, to the glory of God the Father. It was 
to visit them; that I had come among them in| a blessed meeting. 
the fear and love of God: in that love which em- 
braces all, and would gather every son and daugh- | 





(To be continuc 4d.) 


ter of the human race iuto the heavenly garner 
of rest and peace : that this love constraineth us, 
“ because we thus judge that if one died for all, 
then were all dead; and that He died for all, 
that they which live might not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto Him, who died for 
them, and rose again.” The burden which 


Man may be justly said to be an imitative 
creature ; and there are none whom we are more 
inclined to imitate than ourselves. It is there- 
fore very important that our actions should be so 
guarded before they form into habits, that no in- 
jury to ourselves or to others may arise from 
their imitation. 
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Notice of CuristopuER Bow ty, of Cirencester, , ble as we feel them to be to the individual who 
England, who died 10th mo. 14, 1851, aged | performed them, were looked upon by himself in 
78 years. other light than as the feeble but honest endeavor 
The Friend whose death is here tecorded, was | to fulfil the duties of his stewardship in the sight 

extensively known as a willing and generous con- | of God. He was not one who ever spoke much of 

tributor towards the support of various institu- | his own religious feelings, even to his near friends, 
tions which have been established for the physical | and the short and severe illness which termin- 
and moral improvement of the human family. | ated his life, precluded the possibility of much 

Indeed the liberality with which he disposed of | clear apprehension as to the state of his mind; 

his property for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, | but he has left behind him a series of private 

was a trait in his character which well deserves to | memoranda, extending over a large portion of his 
be noticed as a stimulus to others, with the hope | life, which clearly evince that his mind was alive 
that those who possess the means may be induced, | to the deep importance of religion; that, enter- 
by such an example, to go and do likewise. Com- | taining very humble views of his own attainments 
ing into possession of considerable property in |in Divine things, he earnestly desired that his 
middle life, it appeared to be his anxious desire | faith and love might be increased; and that his 
to be found a faithful steward ; and not satisfied | hopes of salvation rested not on any works of 
with expending merely his income, it was found | righteousness or acts of benevolence, but only on 
at his decease, that his property had been reduced | the pardoning mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 


to less than half its original amount, by the liber- 
ality with which he had expended it, merely for 
charitable and benevolent purposes. He had 
large numbers of tracts printed and circulated 
amongst the different classes of the community, 
and evinced the deep interest he took in the edu- 
cation of the poor, by erecting, at his own cost, 
two or three different school-rooms for the benefit 
of the children in the town in which he resided, 
whilst many a school in different parts of the 
country shared his generous sympathy in this 
direction. The poor of his neighborhood partook 
largely of his bounty during his life, and by the 
erection and endowment of eight very substantial 
cottages or almshouses, he provided that the fruits 
of his benevolence should be enjoyed long after 
his decease. The cottages are vested in Trustees, 
who are empowered to select occupants of a cer- 
tain class, who, in addition to living rent free, 
are entitled to a weekly payment from the endow- 
ment, an assistance which will cheer and comfort, 
in the decline of life, many an aged inhabitant of 
his native town. Whilst thus endeavoring to 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor and distressed, 
he was yet more anxious to prevent these suffer- 
ings, as far as possible, by improving the habits 
and character of the people. He was one of 
those who early saw that one of the greatest 
temptations to that improvidence and vice which 
produce so much misery, especially amongst the 
working classes, is the use of intoxicating drinks, 
and he earnestly endeavored by example and in 
various other ways, to promote the abandoument 
of their use, as almost the only hope of effecting 
a real and permanent improvement in the moral 
and social state of the great masses of the people. 
With these views, his contributions towards the 
support of the temperance cause generally, were 


very liberal, whilst his native town will long pos- | 


sess a monument of his generous benevolence, in 
the noble Hall which he erected at Cirencester, 


a few years since, at an expense to himself of 


more than £2000. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that these various acts of kindness, honora- 


through the aboundings of which, we trust, this 
frail mortal has put on a glorious immortality.— 
Annual Monitor. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


Since our preceding number was prepared for 
the press, a printed copy of the minutes of this 
meeting has been received, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made. 

Second day, 6th month 13, 1853.—We have 
received truly acceptable Epistles from our dear 
brethren of the Yearly Meetings of London, Dub- 
lin, New York, Baltimore and Indiana, mani- 
festing that love whieh is the token of disciples 
of our Lord, and is very precious to us. 

We appoint the following friends to take these 
Epistles into consideration, and prepare, as way 
opens for it, essays of reply thereto, and present 
them to a future sitting. They are also requested 
to prepare an Epistle to our dear brethren of the 
Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, from whom 
none has yet been received the present year.* 
The committee are also requested to take into 
deep and careful consideration the present post- 
tion of this Yearly Meeting in relation to its 
correspondence with those meetings which have 
for several years declined to receive our Epistles, 
and report their judgment on the very important 
questions connected therewith to a future sitting 
of this meeting. This committee consisted of 
thirty-seven Friends. 

The annual Report of the Boarding School 
Committee was laid before the meeting and read, 
received its deliberate consideration, was fully 
| united with, the several propositions therein con- 
tained were approved and adopted, and the clerk 
| was directed to furnish copies of the Report to 
our several Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. It 
| is as follows, viz. ; 


| * An Epistle from North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
' was received and read on the fullowing day. 
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FRIENDS’ 


“ To the Yearly Meeting : 

The Boarding School Committee Report: That 
the school being vacated at the time of the last 
Yearly Meeting, according to its direction, the 
committee proceeded to make those repairs and 
improvements upon the buildings and premises 
which they believed the interests of the Institu- 
tion and the convenience and comforts of its in- 
mates required. Many alterations were made in 
the interior of the house, highly promotive of this 
end. The several school rooms, lodging and din- 
ing rooms have been much improved and newly 
furnished, together with many alterations in the 
centre building, and all the apartments are lighted 
with gas, very much to satisfaction. 

Among the improvements upon the premises 
is the erection of a spacious and very convenient 
and substantial stone barn, sufficient, we believe, 
in its capacity for the purposes of the Institution. 
Some other out buildings have been erected and 
some altered and better adapted to their intended 
uses. 

Soon after the building of the stone barn, a 
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may be opened, by which this loan may be re- 


paid, by the liberality of Friends, so that the 
principal of it may be replaced and reinvested for 
the permanent use to which it was concluded to 
be appropriated. 

The accounts of the Institution for the past 
year have been examined and settled, by which 
it appears, that there have been received from 
the income of the School fund during the past 
year $6,936.40; from the Charity fund, $430.00; 
from the Farm fund, $390.00; from Scholars 
for board, tuition, &c., one Term, including a 
balance of $286.65 in Superintendent’s hands 
last year, $4,915.14; and from other sources, 
$1,388.44 ; making a total of $14,059.98. 

The expenditures of the Institution exclusive 
of the amount stated above for repairs and im- 
provements, and including $489.72 from Trea- 
surer’s account, have been $12,555.76. 

The balance nowin Treasurer's and Principal's 
hands is $544.01. 

At the time of our Report last year the debt 
of the Institution was about $2,500. Should 


fire occurred on the premises, the origin of which | the Yearly Meeting approve of appropriating the 
has not been ascertained, by which nearly all that | $6,500, as we have proposed, it will be seen that 
was combustible of the barn, together with a|the indebtedness of the School will then be 


wooden barn, a corn-house, and one or two other 
small wooden buildings, two horses, and all the 


hay and fodder, were consumed. The rebuilding | 
of the stone barn, with enlarged dimensions, and | 


the other necessary expenditures and loss aceru- 
ing from this fire, are estimated at about $2500. 

The expenditures for all the repairs and im- 
provements, including the loss resulting from the 
fire, have been $13,804.96. 

The amount subscribed for these purposes at 
the time of our last Yearly Meeting was $3,612, 
and since then, there have been collected and 


forwarded to the Treasurer of the School fund | 


$2732.75—making a total of $6,344.75. Leay- 
ing an indebtedness of $7,460.21. 

We think it right to mention, that $2000 of 
the sum subscribed since the Yearly Meeting, was 
received from our late dear friend George How- 
land, who, not long before his decease, requested 
his executors to pay this amount to the school. 

We would propose that $6,500—the sum re- 
ceived for the sale of land anthorized by the 
Yearly Meeting in 1847, should be appropriated 
towards the liquidation of this indebtedness.— 
This sum of $6,500 having by conclusion of the 
Yearly Meeting in 1847, when the sale of the 
land was authorized, and also in 1849, after the 
sale was completed, been funded, and the income 
of it concluded to be annually appropriated for 
the betterment of the real estate of the Institu- 
tion—we think it best, that the appropriation 
now made of the principal, should be considered 
in the light of a loan to the School fund, the 
interest of which should be annually paid from 
the board and tuition fees received, and be ex- 
pended in the permanent improvement of the 
realestate. And we indulge the hope that a way 


$1955.99. 

In view of the accommodation of the Institution 
it was believed that 80 scholars of each sex were 
as many as could be well provided for, and a cir- 
cular to this effect was forwarded to the several 
Monthly Meetings. 

At the time proposed, first of the 11th month, 
the school was reopened, and 150 scholars, viz. : 
77 males and 73 females, have attended most of 
the time. A few who were admitted, from ill 
health or other causes, having failed to come. 

Our friends Charles Atherton and Gertrude E. 
Whittier as Principals, assisted by Edward G. 
Hoag, William L. Dean, Parmelia C. Varney, 
Lydia M. Neal, Elizabeth Prosser, and Charles 
F. Brownell as Instructor in Latin and Greek, 
have acceptably filled the places of Teachers. 
Mary Atherton has also been usefully engaged 
in the Institution. Our friends Levi Varney and 
his wife acceptably occupied the stations of stew- 
ard and matron during a part of the term; but 
owing to the delicate state of the health of the 
latter, they were released at their own request, 
and Hannah Allen now fills the place of matron. 
Whether any additional assistance will be required 
in the domestic department remains to be deter- 
mined. 

By the conclusion of the Yearly Meeting the 
committee may admit into the school, besides our 
own members, those connected with. our Society 
or who are being brought up as Friends, as well 
as members of other Yearly Meetings, when the 
accommodations of the school will permit. We 
are of the opinion that none should ever be re- 
ceived to the exclusion of our members, but that 
it is safe for the Yearly Meeting to confide to its 
committee, appointed from year to year, a dis- 
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cretionary power to extend the privileges of the 
Institution, when they are not —_ by our 
own members, to those and those only who they 
believe will be exemplary in their conduet and 
faithfully observe the requisitions of the school 
in all respects. As the cost of living and other 
expenses are greater than they were at the time 
the existing prices were established, it is evident 
that some change herein is required, and we would 
propose, that the charge per Term should be $36 
for members of our Yearly Meeting; $50, when 
one or both parents are members of this Yearly 
Meeting, or the children are being brought up as 
Friends, or are sent at the charge of members of 
this Yearly Meeting, and also for members of 
our Society of other Yearly Meetings, and $64 
for any others that may be admitted—that $5 per 
Term additional charge be made for instruction 
either in the Ancient Languages, in French or in 
Drawing—payments to be made half at the com- 
mencement and half at the middle of each Term— 
books and stationery being furnished as last year 
at actual cost. With these prices and a careful 
economy, it is to be hoped that the current ex- 
penses of the school will be met. 

We would propose that the summer term should 
commence on fourth day before the first fifth day 
in the fifth month, and continue until fourth day 
four weeks previous to the commencement of the 
winter term—that the winter term should begin 
on fourth day before the first fifth day in the 
eleventh month, and continue until fourth day, 
four weeks before the commencement of the sum- 
mer term. We apprehend that a period of twenty 
two weeks continuous study, is as long as will be 
useful to the pupils or consistent with the health 
of the teachers, and that four weeks vacation in 
the spring and autumn will not prove more than 
is requisite for the proper preparation of the 
house, and other necessary arrangements for the 
ensuing term. 

As the number to be admitted is limited to 80 
of each sex, it will be necessary that the com- 
mittee should be seasonably informed of all in 
this Yearly Mceting that desire to occupy places 
in the school, in order that they may determine 
how many others, if any, may be received. Ap. 
plications should therefore in all cases be made 
seasonably to be laid before the meetings of the 
committee held on third day before the first fifth 
day in the ninth month, for those who desire to 
attend during the winter term—and on third day 
before the first fifth day in the third month for 
those wishing to attend the summer term. 
Monthly Meetings desirous of occupying the 
privilege of the Charitable Fund are requested to 
send their applications in season for the meeting 
of the committee in the ninth month, and to 
specify whether they desire it during the winter 
or succeeding summer term. All communica- 
tions respecting the admission of scholars may be 
addressed to one of the principal teachers. 

The following regulatior, was adopted by the 


committee in the eleventh month last, viz: “ It is 
expected that scholars will be at the school pune- 
tually at the commencement of the term, but if 
circumstances occur to prevent such attendance, 
notice is to be forwarded to the principal teach- 
ers, within one week of that time, stating whe- 
ther or not their places are desired to be reserved 
for them. A failure to attend the school or to 
give the notice above specified shall be considered 
a relinquishment of the privilege, unless again 
admitted by the committee, and in all cases of 
children being admitted for the term and attend- 
ing the school, it is expected that payment will 
be made for the term.” 

The earliest age at which children can be ad- 
mitted into the school as now established by the 
Yearly Meeting is eight years. We would sug- 
gest to Friends, that at this tender age they are 
not likely to derive that benefit from being placed 
in the Institution which more maturity would 
probably give. We wouldalsoremind Friends, that 
sending pupils for a less time than one term can 
confer very little benefit upon the scholars, and 
is a great interruption to the classes. We desire 
that applications for such admissions may be dis- 
couraged. 

Early after the opening of the school in the 
eleventh month, there were several cases of seri- 
ous indisposition; one of which viz:—that of 
Joseph H. Crocker, a member of Nantucket 
Monthly Meeting, a lad of about 16 years of age, 
resulted fatally, after an illness of a little more 
than two days. In reference to this solemn 
event the following minute was entered upon our 
records, viz: “In the removal of this dear young 
man by a sudden attack of inflammation of the 
stomach, the family and scholars were, we think, 
brought deeply to feel the uncertainty of life; 
and while we tenderly sympathize with his be- 
reaved parents and friends, we are led to believe 
that the solemnizing effect of this dispensation may 
be blessed to those with whom he was associated, 
and lead them more and more to seek for pre- 
servation from Him with whom are the issues of 
life.”” 

Near the close of the term, the scarlet fever 
prevailed to an alarming extent among the 
scholars, producing much anxiety with parents 
and great unsettlement in the school. Many of 
the scholars were removed by their friends, and 
the greater part of those that remained being 
desirous to leave, it became evident that little 
benefit would be likely to result from any attempt 
to continue the school, and the term was there- 
fore closed about two weeks sooner than it would 
have been in ordinary course. 

The Committee after solid deliberation came 
to the conclusion at the commencement of the 
term, to re-establish the meeting for religious 
worship in the school house on first day morp- 
ings—and that the family and scholars should 
continue to attend on first day afternoon and in 
the middle of the week, the meetings of Friends 





held in the city of Providenec. At nearly all! 
the meetings held in the Institution some of the | 
Committee have been present. ‘They have been | 
seasons of comfort to us, and we think it right 
thankfully to record our renewed sense of the | 


Lord’s goodness, and that He continues graciously | 


to bless the concern and efforts to promote and | 
secure in this school, the guarded, religious edu- | 
cation of our youth. 

We commend the Institution with all its | 
present advantages to the increased attention of 
Friends. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
School Committee. 

Srepnen A. Cuase, Clerk. 

Providence, 5th mo. 31st, 1853.” 


(To be continued.) 
omemnaienses | 
| 


COLORED EMIGRATION TO JAMAICA. 
Among the passengers who arrived in this city | 
by the recent steamer from Jamaica, West Indies, 
was Mr. J. Wesley Harrison, a colored man, a 
native and formerly a free citizen of South Caro- 
lina. About two years ago he emigrated to 
Jamaica, with his family, in the hope of bettering | 
his own and their future condition. He professes | 
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of communicating with Mr. Harrison, may find 
him at Dr. Pennington’s church, on the corner of 
Prince and Marion streets—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


Of the character of Wesley Harrison, or the 
authority under which he is acting, the Editor of 
the Review is confessedly ignorant. He would 
however take the liberty to express a hope that 
such colored persons, if such there are, who in- 
cline to accept the offered terms, may be careful 


| to ascertain that there is no deception in the case. 


However favorable the /aws of Jamaica may ap- 
pear to the colored race, there is reason to appre- 
hend that no trifling portion of the slaveholding 
intolerance, formerly existing there, has survived 
the legal existence of slavery. 


AMSTERDAM.—A CITY ON THE TOPS OF TREES. 


It is not easy to give the reader an idea of this 
remarkable city, (Amsterdam,) crossed and re- 
crossed by canals in all directions—a city half 
water and half land—in which the canals are the 
streets and highways, leading toward the open 
sea, which seems to hold the city in its arms. It 


to have succeeded. He thinks the condition of | is only by means of expensive and most substan- 
the free black in that island far more desirable | tial dikes and sluices, elaborately constructed and 
and promising than in the United States, and is | carefully repaired, and guarded, that the sea is 
well pleased with the exchange he has made. He | kept back—and but for these, this city containing 
now visits his native country for the purpose of | upwards of two hundred thousand inhabitants 
persuading free people of his own color to follow | would inevitably be submerged and destroyed. 
his example; to go to Jamaica in quest of new | Four great canals run across the city in parallel 
homes and a country where every business, calling | curved lines, and crossing these, are a series of 
and profession is open to them, and where they | other canals, converging in the harbor like the 
may share equally with the whites all political | lines of a fan. Large basins oecur here and there 
rights and responsibilities. |at intervals. The buildings in the best parts of 

Mr. Harrison is an intelligent man, about forty | the city are magnificent—many of them of great 
years of age, and brings letters from some of the | age, bearing rich and grotesque ornamental work 
most respectable people of Jamaica. He claims | on their fronts. You would scarcely believe that 
to have authority from a large planter on the | the soil under these majestic buildings was only 
island, who is the owner of about ten miles square | loose sand and soft mud! Yet it is so, and it is 
of good tillable land, to offer it to American emi- | only by means of piles of wood driven far down 
grants who will occupy it, at the rate of one dollar | through the sand into the solid stratum beneath, 
an acre. He is also authorized, as he informs us, | that a foundation has been gained. Hence 
to offer a large sugar estate, provided with engine, | Erasmus said of Amsterdam, that the inhabitants, 
boiling houses, complete, to any colored Ameri- | like crows, lived on the tops of trees. Any one 
cans who will undertake to put the land under | who merely pays a passing visit to Amsterdam, as 
cultivation, and work it five years for nothing, |I did, cannot fail to be thrown into a state of 
and after that at such a price as they could afford | perplexity and maze by the apparent inextrica- 


to pay. 

Mr. Harrison’s mission is one which ought to | 
provoke no hostility from any quarter, and we | 
presume it will not. We hope the press will cir- | 
culate the notice of his mission as widely as pos- | 
sible among the colored people; and we do not 
hesitate to add our best wishes that it may prove 
successful. 
feature before it, in the United States. We know 





of no civilized country to which it can emigrate, 
where it will not be improved in its condition and 
prospects. 

We aré requested to state, that persons desirous 


ble complicity of the city, its innumerable bridges, 
its endless succession of canals and interminable 
brick streets. The canals and the bridges so much 
resemble each other, that the stranger, without a 
guide, feels as if he were wandering in a laby- 
rinth; he loses all recollection of the points of the 
compass; and, as I did, he will soon. probably, 


Tne colored race has a very dark | lose his way. The most interesting public build- 


ing in Amsterdam, is the State-house, formerly 
occupied by the famous Bank of Amsterdam, but 
now used as a royal palace. The great feature of 
its interior is its grand hall, lined with white 
Italian marble said to be the finest hall of the 
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kind in the world. The smaller apartments in the 
palace contain some fine modern Dutch paintings, 
to which the public are freely admitted. One 
painting, representing the hero, Van Speyk, ap- 
plying the match to blow up his vessel at Ant- 
werp, rather than allow it to be taken by the 
Belgians, is one that lives long in the memory of 
him who has seen it. To those who have leisure, 
the Museum, or National picture gallery, is well 
worthy ofa visit. But pictures can be seen at 
home, and are not a novelty. Thereal interest of 
Amsterdam is in its streets, its quays, its bustle 
and commerce, its bridges and canals, and the 
many striking and peculiar featuresof this city of 
the sea—features which are nowhere to be found 


characteristic of any city in Europe, North of | 


Venice. 
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Notwithstanding considerable space had been 
allotted in preceding numbers to the discoveries of 
Layard, the Editor has ventured to extract another 
article on that subject, from the North British 
Review of a recent date. This article is intro- 
duced chiefly on account of the information which 
it contains of the methods which were adopted to 
decypher the inscriptions which were found on 
these ancient monuments; To an untutored mind 
few enterprises would appear more hopeless than 
an effort to read and expound an inscription, in 
which the language and the characters are equally 
unknown. But in this as in muny other cases, in- 


genuity and perseverance have surmounted obsta- | 


cles, which at first appeared insuperable. 





Since our last number was printed, a copy of 
the British Friend has been received at this office, 
which contains a more detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Dublin Yearly Meeting than what 
we had copied from the London Friend. In this 
more extended notice, we find one article of par- 
ticular interest. It appears that many Friends of 
that Yearly Meeting are becoming increasingly sen- 
sible that the effectual, if not the only effectual 
method of excluding intemperate drinking, is to 
banish intoxicating liquors of every description 
from our tables. 

In this country, and probably in Europe, the 
labors of Friends in the temperance cause, have 
been primarily and principally directed to the ab- 
stinence from distilled spirituous liquors as a bev- 
erage. No doubt, in the commencement of their 
labors, they acted wisely in making their first as- 
sault on the most prominent point. They also 
acted prudently in making their onslaught upon 
the slave trade, before they attempted to procure 
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the emancipation of their slaves. But these efforts 
in both cases constituted only the beginning of 
the work. Of intoxicating liquors it was shrewdly 
observed, long ago, that the kinds are various, but 
the effect the same ; and although we justly appre- 
ciate the labors of those who have been the happy 
means of excluding almost wholly from the tables 
and fields of Friends, within nearly all the Yearly 
Meetings, those highly stimulating liquors which 
are produced by distillation, we are not to forget 
that their work remains unfinished, as long as 
intoxicating beverages, of lower or less stimulating 
character, hold a place among us. It is moderate 
| drinking, and that chiefly of the milder kinds of 
| inebriating liquors, that keeps up the race of ine- 
| briates. When the respectable and sober class 
of citizens adopt the principle of total abstinence 
| from all those beverages by which intoxication can 
| be produced, then, and it may be feared not till 


_ | then, we may reasonably hope to find beastly in- 


| temperance, with its thousand nameless evils, ban- 


ished from among us. Those respectable people, 
who think they can indulge, without danger or in- 
jury to themselves, in the temperate use of the 
milder kinds of intoxicating liquors, might learn 
a salutary lesson from the Apostle who declared 
that if meat made his brother to offend, he would 
eat no meat while the world standeth. 





Diep,—At his residence, near Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, on the 19th of 3d month last, in the 33d year 
of his age, Wittiam Davis, Jr., an esteemed mem- 
ber and elder of Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting. 

——, At his residence on the 8th of 3d month, 
in the township of Peel, C. W., Georce Sanper- 

rear of his age, a member of 
Yonge street Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend’s 
death was occasioned by an accident at the raising 
of abridge? His surviving relatives have the con- 
soling hope and tiust that he was not unprepared for 
the solemn call, thus emphatically warning all ‘ Be 
ye also ready.” 
, Very suddenly on the 8th of 3d month, at 
his residence in Norwich, C. W., James Hatcurt, 
aged about 73. He was firm in his attachment to 








the princivles of Friends, and his removal is felt to 
be a severe loss to his relatives and also to the 
meeting to which he belonged. 

—, On the Ist of 4th month, Cares Sutton, 
of a lingering disease, at his residence in Norwich, 
C. W., aged about 57 years. He was enabled to 
bear a season of much suffering, with patient sub- 
mission to the divine will, evincing a tender solici- 
tude for the eternal welfare of those around him. 
His close was peaceful. 





TO TEACHERS, 


The ‘‘ Overseers of the Public Schools founded 
by Charter,” propose opening, early in the 9th 
month next, two Schools, one for boys and the other 
for girls; in the vicinity of Broad and Spring Gar- 
den streets, Philadelphia. A liberal compensation 
will be secured to competent teachers. 
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Persons disposed to apply for the situations, will | 
please forward their applications and testimonials | 
of their qualifications to the undersigned, before the | 
Ist of 8th mouth. 

Tuomas Kiser, 50, North 4th st. 
Tuomas Evans, 180, Arch st. 
Cuartes YARNALL, 39, High st. 
Samuet Bettce, Jr., 101, North 10th st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853—4t. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Managers are desirous to engage a Steward 
and Matron for this Institution. Application in | 
writing may be made to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch st., 
Cuantes Exxis, No. 95 8. 8th st., or 56 Chest- | 
nut st., | 


Jenemian Hacker, No. 144 S. 4th st., 
Samvuet Bettie, Jun., 101 N. 10th st., 
Joun M. Wurratt, 138 Race st., or 161 Filbert. 
Wm. Bertie, 148. 4th st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853 
COAL-MINE EXPLOSIONS. 
(Concluded from page 670.) 

How, then, are these dread casualties to be pre- 
vented? Firstly, the miner has been furnished 
with a lamp, with the flame so shielded that it 
cannot come in contact with the dangcrous at- 
mosphere ; secondly, the foul air has been swept 
away by ventilation ; and fastly, it has been pro- 
posed chemically to decompose the noxious gases, 
and thus prevent explosion. Of the two first 
methods, we shall immediately speak ; of the last, 
suffice it to say, that although Mr. Blakemore 
has offered through the Royal College of Chem. | 
istry, a premium of £1000 for the discovery of | 
some simple practical means by which the explo- | 
sive gases may be decomposed or neutralized, 
still science has as yet been unable to obtain 
this desirable effect. 

Many safety-lamps have been proposed, but, as 
our readers know, the favorite has been that of 
Sir Humphrey Davy. Some practical miners, 
indeed, prefer the lamps of Dr. Clanny, and of 
Stephenson; but as these are used in but few 
collieries, we will confine our remarks to the 
Davy-lamp. Its illustrious author, after a visit to 
the Newcastle coal-mines, in 1815, began a series 
of beautiful experiments on the properties and 
structure of flame. From these he was led to 
conclude, that it could not pass through minute 
metallic tubes, and therefore wire gauze, consist- 
ing of a congeries of these tubes, was a safe pri- 
son wherein to confine it: a miner, therefore, with 
a lamp whose flame was thus separated from the 
explosive atmosphere, could pursue his avocation 
in perfect safety. In every chemical handbook 
there are noted many striking experiments re- 
garding this peculiar property of wire gauze ; and 
in the new calorie engine, the heated air is cooled 
and conducted into the regenerator by means of 
this substance. Nothing can be more beautiful 
in theory than Sir Humphrey’s instrument, and 
in the laboratory of the lecture-room it truly 


seems perfect. All praise and honor to the intel- 
lect that labored so well for the service of human- 
ity; and let the commendations of the many it 
has saved from destruction and the many more 
it has redeemed from penury, be the everlasting 
monument of their noble benefactor! But let us 
beware of even scientific idolatry. And let us not 
take for perfect, that which even its inventor pro- 
nounced in some degree faulty. Be it always re- 
membered, that the mine presents conditions of- 
ten totally different from those of the quiet labo- 
ratory of the chemist. In a still atmosphere, ra- 
diation will destroy the flame ere it has time to 
pass through the wire gauze. But should there 
be also a current of air at the time, its operation 
may be counterbalanced, and there is no security. 
Moreover, particles of carbon, oil, dust, sulphur, 
are always floa*ing about the mines, and lodge 
themselves on the Davy-lamps. The wire gauze, 
then, red hot, and the lamp in such a state, ex- 
plosion is almost inevitable. ‘So dirty are the 
lamps often, after being brought up from work, 
that one of the witnesses says, ‘‘ no practical man 
would go into an explosive mixture with them.” 
This being the case, we can well sympathize with 
another witness, who thinks “it a safe lamp in 
cautious hands; but lately I have got a little ner- 
vous about it.”’ 

Were miners to receive proper instruction as 
to the nature and properties of the dangerous 
gases they constantly inspire—did they possess a 
staid, scientific deportment, instead of their noted 
recklessness—then we might trust them with this 
delicate scientific instrument. But all these they 
deplorably want. As it is, we must therefore be- 
lieve with the committee, that, “under circum- 
stances of excitement, when danger is threatened, 
it is not improbably, far oftener than is imagined, 
the very cause of the explosion which it was in- 
tended to prevent.” Many instances are on re- 
cord, where the explosion was alone traceable to 
the Davy. It was so at Wallsend, where, in 1835, 
102 people were killed. For two days previous 
they were working under red-hot lamps, the flame 
filling them to the top; and when these were af- 
terwards examined by the coroner, they were found 
to be perfect—only as if they had been intensely 
hot, and “had been passed through a smith’s 
fire.’ The lamps found after the explosion at 
Haswell Mine, where 95 people were killed in 
1846, were in a precisely similar state, and the 
catastrophe could be traced to no other source ; 
as were also several similar, though smaller acci- 
dents happening only last year. Besides all this, 
we find that while, during the twenty years pre- 
vious to the introduction of the Davy-lamp, 679 
lives were lost, the number was increased to 744; 
thus leaving a balance against the safety-lamp of 
65 lives. This may be accounted for by the in- 
creased extent of works, and the greater number 
of mines ; but every witness concurred in stating, 
that the recent fearful increase of accidents could 
not be thus explained. 
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Who can wonder, then, at the general adoption 
of the opinion, that to get rid of the gas alto- 
gether is preferable to guarding against it? The 
evidence now before us testifies, that however our 
leading mining engineers and capitalists may dif- 
fer as to the method, they all consider ventilation 
as the sheet-anchor of the safety of the mines. 
The committee whose labors we have been con- 
sidering, have principally occupied themselves in 
investigating the merits of the two rival systems 
of ventilation—the furnace and the steam jet: 
we have not now the space, even had we the in. 
clination, to follow them in their inquiries; suf- 
fice it to say, that while the furnace acts by rare- 
faction, the steam-jet acts in a strictly mechanical 
manner, propelling the air before it through the 
mine, like the piston of a steam-engine in the 
cylinder. ‘The committee state that—* The fur- 
nace-system, under favorable circumstances— 
that is, of the area of the shafts being large and 
deep, the air courses sufficient, the goaves (or old 
workings) well insulated, and the mine not very 
fiery—appears to be capable, with strict attention, 
of producing a current of air that will afford rea- 
sonable security from explosion; but when the 
workings are fiery and numerous, as well as re- 
mote, and the intensity of the furnace or furnaces 
require to be raised in order to increase, in any 
particular emergency, the amount of ventilation, 
then the furnace not only refuses to answer the 
spur, and to increase ventilation, but from a natu- 
ral law (discovered by Mr. Gurney, and scientifi- 


cally and practically confirmed before your com- 
mittee) there arises a dangerous stoppage to the 
ventilation going on throughout the mine. . 
Your committee are unanimously of opinion, that | 
the steam-jet is the most powerful, and at the 
same time least expensive method of ventilation 


for the mines, Previous to 1848, when Mr. 
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able, this session, to introduce a bill on the sub- 
ject. Let us hope that he may do so, and that 
a little time will be spared from polemical discus- 
sions and devoted to the cause of practical hu- 


manity.— Chambers’ Edin. Jour. 


THE GREAT PALM HOUSE AT KEW. 

One of the finest examples of enlightened libe- 
rality at the present day, is the establishment 
and opening gratuitously to the public, of the 
great Botanic Gardens at Kew, in England, 
which comprise about two hundred acres of land, 
and contain almost every vegetable curiosity to 
be found in the world. In these gardens there 
are over twenty glass structures for plants, the 
largest of which is the great palm house. It is 
362 feet long, 100 wide, and 66 feet high at the 
center, and 30 at the wings. Not a particle of 
wood enters into its construction ; the iron posts 
are inserted in massive granite blocks; they 
are hollow, and conduct the rain from the glass 
roof to the under ground cisterns placed around 

| the whole building. The main ribs and ties are 
of wrought iron, and the whole is covered with 
45,000 feet of sheet glass. The house is heated 
with hot-water pipes, having about 28,000 feet 
of surface, and a length of five miles in the ag- 
gregate. The smoke is conveyed through p'pes 
| laid in an underground tunnel, to an ornamental 
Italian tower 96 feet high and 500 feet off; and 
through this same tunnel runs a railroad for 
supplying coal, and removing ashes. 

On entering this enormous glass building, the 
visitor seems to be conveyed in a moment to the 
West Indies, among palm trees forty feet high, 
| luxuriant sugar canes, clusters of golden bananas 
| hanging across the walks, tree ferns with lofty 

plume-like hesds, the air perfumed with the 


Forster introduced the steam-jet into the Seaton leaves of the cinnamon and camphor, and every 
Delaval Mine, the fire-damp was constantly seen appearance of tropical scenery, with the excep- 
playing round the face and edges of the goaves | tion of the slender iron ribs which support the 
and other parts of the workings. Since that pe- glass, as seen through the foliage above. The 
riod, the mine is swept so clean, that it is never | cost of this structure was nearly $200,000 ; yet, 
observed, and all danger of explosion seems re- notwithstanding its great dimensions, it is 80 
moved in a very fiery mine. The increase of ven- much exceeded by the London crystal palace, 
tilation is from 55,000 cubic feet per minute un-| that the grownd space in the latter would re- 
der the furnace system, to 84,000 under the| ceive no less than ¢hirty such as the Kew palm 
steam-jet; and, to double that quantity, which | house. f 

Mr. Forster considers sufficient, would, he says,| The Kew gardens are under the superin- 
only require the application of some extra jets. | tendence of the celebrated botanist, Sir W™. 
Mr. Forster states the original outlay for the| Hooker. Sixty acres are occupied with the 
steam-jet to be less than for the furnace by £39 | botanic garden proper, and the rest is park and 
15s. 6d.; and the annual cost to be less by £50 | pleasure grounds. Beautiful and rare trees, 
12s 1d.; while the power of ventilation is in-| from all temperate countries, growing freely 
creased nearly double.” without crowding; tall pines, old cedars of 


Additional inspectors, increased power vested 
in them, a central board of control, mining- 
schools, a special coroner, a preliminary examina- 
tion of managers and overmen, and the other to- 
pics touched on, all invite comment, but we for- 
bear; and that the more willingly, since Lord 
Palmerston has stated that he may perhaps be 


Lebanon, long and rich avenues of Deodars and 
Chilian pines, and in the glass structures, all 
the productions of the tropies,—giant cactuses 
fourteen feet high, supposed to be four hundred 
years old, rock gardens under glass, filled with 
ferns and epiphytes from South America,— 
these are some of the objects which render this 
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magnificent garden a place of extraordinary in- 
terest. 

Although about eight miles from London, the 
visitors number nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand in a single season; the only requisite 
for admission is to be decently dressed. Yet 
notwithstanding this vast crowd of visitors, 
sometimes amounting to 8,000 at a time, no 
depredations are committed. Would that this 
good example of propriety might be followed in 
our own country, where the lawlessness and 
vandalism towards fruits and flowers, which pre- 
vail, are not eminently creditable. 

Some of our countrymen object to the extra- 
vagance of maintaining such a garden; but what 
is its yearly cost when compared to the sums 
annually expended for political pageants and 
public entertainments in our cities, or to the 
empty celebration of famous political events; to 
the millions consumed yearly to pay for useless 
speech-making in our state and national legis- 
latures, or to the tens of millions required for 
that most expensive piece of machinery, the 
navy? If our people are fully resolved to ap- 
propriate a few millions yearly, we should de- 
cidedly prefer that a twentieth part be used for 
the intellectual, scientific, healthful and refresh- 
ing alvantages of such a garden as that at Kew, 
in the benefits of which several hundred thou- 
sand people could freely and equally participate, 
and leaving nineteen twentieths for the above 


named purposes, if tax and revenue payers will 
have it so,—we would prefer even this, to a total 
consumption of the public funds as they are now 
applied, in doing too frequently quite as much 
harm as good.—Country Gentleman. 


LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES. 


After spending a week at Baghdad, Mr. Layard 
left it on the 5th of December. Owing to the 
overflowing of the river, the whole country round 
the city was a swamp; and after fording ditches, 
wading through water and deep mud, and cross- 
ing wide streams by crazy bridges of boats, Mr. 
Layard, then struggling with intermittent fever, 
reached Khan-i-zad, the first habitable caravan- 
serai on the road. In the middle of the spacious 
court-yard, reclining on carpets upon a raised 
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| vast mound succeeded long, undulating heaps of 
|earth, bricks, and pottery, rendering the site of 


| Babylon a naked and hideous waste. ‘‘ Owls start 


| from the seanty thickets, and the foul jackall 


| skulks through the furrows. Truly ‘ the glory of 
| kingdoms, and the beauty of the Chaldees’ excel- 
| leney, is as when God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
| morrah. Wild beasts of the desert lie there; and 
| their houses are full of doleful creatures; and 
| owls dwell there, and satyrs dance there. And 
| the wild beasts of the islands cry in their deso- 
| late houses, and dragons in their pleasant places ;’ 
| for her day has come.” 

On arriving at Hillah, a town with about 8000 
or 9000 inhabitants, and having a few half-ruined 
mosques, and public baths for its principal build- 
ings, Mr. Layard placed workmen on the two 
most important mounds, the Babel of the Arabs, 
(the Mujelibé of Rich,) and the Mejelibé, (the 
Kasr of the same traveller,) having abandoned 
his plan of excavating in the Birs Nimroud on ac- 
count of the disturbed state of the country. In 
the great mound of Babel, Mr. Layard found se- 
veral entire coffins, with skeletons more or less 
entire, glass bottles, glazed earthenware, and re- 
mains of solid masonry, with the superscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar. At the Kasr he was equally 
unsuccessful. He found only a fragment of lime- 
stone, on which were parts of two figures, un- 
doubtedly gods, with a few rudely-engraved gems 
and enameled bricks. The last ruin which our 
author examined was a mound of great extent, 
called Jumjuma, and by others Amran. In va- 
rious trenches which he opened, he could find no 
trace of any edifice of any kind. Along with 
some specimens of glass, terra cotta figures, lamps 
and jars of the time of the Selucidw, Mr. Layard 
found “five cups or bowls of earthenware, and 
fragments of others covered on the inner surface 
with letters, written in a kind of ink.”” The cha- 
racters resemble the Hebrew, and have been de- 
cyphered by Mr. Thomas Ellis of the British Mu- 
seum. Mr. Layard has given fac-similes of the 
originals, with Mr. Ellis’s translations of these 
books, which are Jewish relics relating to the 
Jews in the captivity of Babylon, and therefore 
especially interesting to biblical students. 

In these excavations Mr. Layard was not able 
to trace the general plan of any one edifice. “ No 


platform, he found Timour Mirza, one of the sculptures or inscribed slabs were discovered, and 
exiled Persian princes, surrounded by hawks on | scarcely a detached figure in stone, or a solitary 
perches, and by numerous attendants, each bear- | tablet, has been dug out of the vast heaps of rub- 
ing a falcon on his wrist. bish.” “ Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the 
Mr. Layard spent the following day at the en-| graven images of her gods He hath broken unto 
campment of Abdel Pasha, who entertained him | the ground.” 
with a hawking party, and gave him letters tothe} On account of the disturbed state of the coun- 
principal chiefs of the southern tribes. After | try, Mr. Layard did not even attempt to visit the 
leaving the camp, and resting about four hours | ruins at Wurka, which had been partially ex- 
amid dry canals, and ancient mounds, they saw amined by Mr. Loftus, and he returned to Bagh- 
to the south a huge hill, with flat top and per-| dad, visiting on his way the ruin of Zibbliyah, 
pendicular sides, rising abruptly from an alluvial | which rises from a heap of rubbish in the centre 
plain. This was the mound of Babel, the Mujelibe | of the desert, and passing the great ruin of Ctesi- 
(the Kasr of Rich) or “ overturned.’ To this ' phon, a palace of the Persian kings, consistiug of 
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“a vaulted hall 150 feet in depth, and about 106 


feet high, forming the centre of the building.” 

On Mr. Layard’s return to Mosul, he found 
that four new chambers had been discovered to 
the north of the central hall. In two of the bas- 
reliefs found in the chambers on the northern side 
of the same edifice is represented a battle in a 
marsh, and in others is represented the conquest 
of a nation, where “the Assyrians had plundered 
their temples, and were now carrying away their 
idcls,” as asserted in holy writ. “Of a truth, 
Lord, the kings of Assyria have laid waste ull the 
nations, and their countries, and have cast their 
gods into the fire, for they were no gods, but the 
work of men’s hands, wood and stone; therefore 
they have destroyed them.” 

Owing, we presume, to the great length to 
which Mr. Layard’s volume has extended, he has 
“not given any account of the various processes 
adopted in decyphering the inscriptions, and of 
the steps gradually made in the investigation.” 
We are unwilling to leave our readers in total 
darkness on this branch of the subject, and shall 
therefore endeavor to give a brief account of the 
means by which, to use Colonel Rawlinson’s ex- 
pression, the inscriptions xf Nineveh and Baby. 
lon have been rendered legible, and of the differ- 
ent persons by whom the art has been created. 

Our readers are no doubt aware that it was by 
means of the Greek translation on the Rosetta 
stone that Young, Champollion, and others were 
led to deeypher the Hieroglyphical writing of 
Egypt. In like manner, it was by the Persian 
texts of the trilingual, and triliteral cuneiform 
inscriptions engraven on the rocks at Hamadan, 
Van, and Behistun, or sculptured on the walls 
of the ancient palaces at Persepolis and Pasar- 
gadee, that antiquaries and philologists have been 
enabled to interpret the Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions. The first difficulty to be overcome 
in such researches was to obtain accurate copies 
of the inscriptions themselves. In order to pre- 
serve the inscriptions from injury, they were ne- 
cessarily engraven at a height from the ground 
which it was difficult, and often dangerous to 
reach. We have heard Colonel Rawlinson de- 
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summit of the cliff, copying the writing while 


“swinging in mid-air,’—a perilous position which 
he oceupied for several hours during five success- 
ive days, in order to secure the utmost accuracy 
for his work. 

The first step in decyphering the Assyrian and 
Persian inscriptions, was taken by Professor 
Grotefend, in a memoir read to the Royal 
Society of Gottingen in 1802. He succeeded in 
decyphering the names of Cyrus, Xerxes, Darius, 
and Hystaspes, and thus obtained the true deter- 
mination of nearly athird of the entire alphabet, 
thus supplying, in Colonel Rawlinson’s opinion, a 
sure and ample basis for further research. M. 
St. Martin took up the inquiry as it was left by 
M. Grotefend, but added little to his labors. In 
1826 Professor Rask discovered the two charac- 
ters representing M and N, which led to several 
important results. M. Bournouf, in 1836, added 
several interesting discoveries respecting the 
Hamadam inscriptions; and Professor Lassen in 
his work on the Persepolis inscriptions, published 
at Berne in 1836, supplied such an identification 
of at least twelve characters, as may almost en- 
title him, in Colonel Rawlinson’s opinion, “ to 
contest with Professor Grotefend the palm of 
alphabetical discovery.” 

While residing at Kermanshah on the western 
frontier of Persia, Colonel Rawlinson, so early 
as 1835, undertook the investigation of the cunei- 
form character. 

In 1836 the Behistun inscriptions and the tab- 
lets of Elwand furnished him with the native 
forms of Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, Ache- 
menes, and Persia, which enabled him to con- 
struct an alphabet with eighteen characters. In 
1837 Colonel Rawlinson transmitted to the 
Asiatic Society his translation of the first para- 
graphs of the Bohistun inscription—paragraphs 
wholly inexplicable according to the systems of 
Grotefend and St. Martin. 

Having done every justice to the labors of his 
predecessors in the memoir on the subject which 
he drew up in 1839, Colonel Kawlinson justly 
claims to have been the first “to present to the 
world a literal and correct grammatical transla- 


scribe the process of standing for hours under a | tion of nearly 200 lines (since augmented to about 
burning sun on the steps of a ladder, or on the | 400) of cuneiform writing, a memorial of the time 
narrow ledge of a rock, copying an unknown | of Darius Hystaspes.”’ 

language, sometimes nearly obliterated ; and we| From his lettered seclusion at Baghdad, where 
have already seen that Mr. Layard experienced | Colonel Rawlinson was carrying on these interest- 
great difficulty in copying the Bavian inscriptions, | ing researches, he was suddenly called to an im- 
lowered, as he was, by ropes, and, with a “ giddy | portant office in Afghanistan, where he remained 
depth” below him, standing in a constrained po- | till December, 1843, when he found himself again 
sition, upon a ledge scarcely six inches wide.|at Baghdad, eager to restime the fascinating 
Schulz, the unfortunate traveller who was mur-| studies, from which he had been removed at the 
dered in Armenia, obtained several of the inscrip-| call of his country. From Mr. Westergard, the 
tions at Wan with a telescope; and Colonel | celebrated Sanscrit scholar, who had visited 
Rawlinson informs us, that while Mr. Wester-| Persia in 1813, he obtained several new inscrip- 
guard was content with copying, by means of a| tions from Persepolis, from which he derived 
telescope, the celebrated inscription at Naksh-i-| much assistance in his subsequent inquiries. 
Rustam, over'the rock-hewnsepulchre of Darius, | Jacquet and Beer had, in 1837-8, discovered two 
the late Mr. Tasker descended by ropes from the | new characters, and Professor Lassen had, from 
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the inscriptions given to him by Westergard, 
published the whole series, with an amended text 
and revised translation. Colonel Rawlinson’s | 
translations had been already completed when he | 
received Professor Lassen’s work, and they are 
published in his celebrated memoir “‘ On Cunei- | 
form Inscriptions,” illustrated with eight large 
engravings of the inscriptions themselves, occu- 
pying the whole of the tenth volume of the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society. . 

In Colonel Rawlinson’s Commentary on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, to which we have already | 
referred, he has briefly explained the process of | 
decy phering the inscriptions, and taken a cursory 
view of the nature and structure of the alphabet 
employed in it. The necessity of addressing the 
population in three different languages spoken in 
the Empire, led to the trilingual inscriptions on 
the Assyrian monuments. ‘The inscriptions at | 
Behistun, Naksh-i-Rustam, and Persepolis, fur- 
nished a list of more than eighty proper names, 
of which the true pronunciation is fixed by their 
Persian orthography, and of which we have also 
the Babylonian equivalents. By carefully com- | 
paring, therefore, these duplicate forms of writing | 
the same names, and duly appreciating the pho- 
netic distinctions peculiar to the two languages, 
Colonel Rawlinson had the means of determining, 
with more or less certainty, the value of about 
one hundred Babylonian characters, and thus 
laying a basis for a complete arrangement of the 
alphabet. His next step was to collate inscrip- 
tions, and to ascertain particularly the same geo- 
graphical name, the homophones of each known 
alphabetical power. 

‘he same process which Colonel Rawlinson 
employed in identifying the signs of the Assyrian | 
alphabet was applied to the language, duplicate | 
phrases giving the meaning of the Babylonian | 
vocable, in the same manner as duplicate names | 
give the value of the As-yrian characters. After 
having mustered every Babylonian letter, and 
every Babylonian word to which any clue existe | 
in the trilingual tablets, Colonel Rawlinson | 
frankly confesses that so great was the difficulty | 
of applying the key thus obtained, that he was | 
tempted, more than once, to abandon the study | 
altogether, in utter despair of arriving at any sa- | 
tisfactory result. He considers the science of | 





Assyrian decypherment as yet in its infancy; | 
and he is of opinion that all that can be said of | 
it is, that a commencement has been made, and ; 
that the first outwork has been carried in a hith- 
erto impregnable position. 

We regret that it is not in our power to give 
our-readers much information respecting the dis- | 
coveries made by Dr. Hincks, in addition to those | 
mentioned in the course of this article. He was | 
the first to detect the name of Sennacherib in the | 
group of arrow-headed characters at the com-| 
mencement of nearly all the inscriptions at Kouy- 
unjik, and written on all the inscribed bricks 
from the same ruins. Dr. Hincks aleo discovered 
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the names of Nebuchadnezzar and Babylon, and 
in restoring to him the honor of this discovery, 
which he had erroneously assigned to others, Mr. 
Layard adds, “that we owe these discoveries, 
with many others of scarcely less importance, to the 
ingenuity and learning of Dr. Hincks.” 

We cannot conclude this article without refer- 
ring also to Mr. Layard’s own labors in the field 
of interpretation, which are referred to through- 
out his volume; and it gives us much pleasure in 
being able to state, that the great services which 
he has rendered to literature by his Assyrian la- 
bors have been appreciated, and in a certain de- 
gree rewarded, by the Government. When Earl 
Granville was made Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, he gave Mr. Layard the appointment of 
Under-Secretary, an office for which he was highly 
qualified. He of course lost this situation when 
Lord John Russell’s ministry resigned; but he 
has since been elected member for Aylesbury, in 
the new parliament, and we have no doubt that 
when he returns from Constantinople, to which 
he lately accompanied Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, on a particular errand, he will again find a 
suitable appointment under the liberal ministry 
of Lord Aberdeen.—N. Brit. Review. 





THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
The following notice of this odious traffic is 
extracted from the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Reporter of the 5th month. 


The most recent advices from Havana are 
dated to the 29th of March, and report that more 


| slaves had been landed on the island, and that 


the total number disembarked since the 12th of 
February, amount to upwards of 3,000. Other 
advices, via New York, assert that the total num- 
ber introduced with the direet connivance of the 
authorities, since the commencement of that 
month, may be estimated at 7,000. 

And in the same work for last month, we find 
the subject resumed as follows: 

It is our painful duty to call the attention of 
our readers to the following fearful narration, 


published in a recent number of the “ Times,” as 
extracted from the “‘ New York Times,” of the 


| 23d of April. It is a description of the landing 


of a cargo of slaves on the Cuban coast, in fla- 
grant violation of the treaties with Great Britain, 
and presents a frightful picture of the atrocities 
that are committed in the prosecution of this in- 
human and revolting traffic. 
“ Matanzas, Saturday, April 2. 

“T have already apprised you of the success 
of Don Antonio Capo in landing a cargo of slaves 
at Guazima. In.my present letter 1 propose to 
supply you with some of the particulars of the 
business, and with the subsequent fate of the par- 
ties concerned in it. 
“ After getting his human freight fairly ashore 
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at the place I have mentioned, Capo presented 
himself at the entrance of the harbor of Carde- 
nas, with the American colors at hismast head, | 
and signaled fora pilot. Jiaving procured one, 
the vessel was directed to the lee side of the Cayo | 
Piedra, where it was run aground and set fire to; | 
it was burning throughout an entire day; and all 
this was done with the knowledge and consent of | 
the authorities of Cardenas. 

‘* Some 1100 or 1200 negroes were ‘run in.’ 
The original cargo exceeded 1300. About 200 | 
perished in the course of the voyage, in conse- | 
quence of attempts to release themselves, three | 
several efforts having been made unsuccessfully. 
I need hardly tell you how strongly Cuban feel- 
ing is excited by these transactions. The subject 
was at once brought to the notice of the British 
Consul, who was informed with regard to the | 
miuutest partigulars by means of a negress, who | 
was one of the Widnapped, and who had been pur- | 
chased by a friend of mine. ‘The girl disclosed to | 
three or four of us, in secret se-sion, all that had | 
transpired on the voyage; and, by dint of close | 
inquiry, we were enabled to farnish the Consul 
not only with notes of the information drawn from | 
her, but with every detail regarding the names of | 
the partners in the enterprise, the officers of the 
vessel, and the crew. ‘I'he Consul acted with the 
utinost promptitude. Taking with him the Bel-| 
gian and American Consuls, he proceeded at once | 
to the palace, and demanded an interview with | 
the Captain-General. He had previously armed | 
himseif with a copy of the Cronica by way of a} 
text ; and producing it, he complained to his Ex- | 
cellency that that paper had insulted him by pub- | 
lishing the grossest libels and falsehoods respect- | 
ing his conduct, and that his Excellency ought | 
to be aware, that as British Consul it was his duty | 
to be on the watch to sec that the treaties of | 
Spain with his Government were executed to the | 
very letter. 

“Canedo said in reply, that the publication | 
had been made in a fureign country, and that, | 
however flagrant the falsehood, he had no means | 
of punishing it. 

“The Consul persisted that it was not only in | 
foreign countries that the Spanish papers took 
such liberties. His Excellency had only to turn 
to the Diario de la Marina to find similar slan- 
ders; but while he (the Consul) despised this in- 
solent language, proper only to the corrupt and | 
infamous lips that uttered it, he could not but 
grieve to sec the slave-trade flourish with unabated | 
success, and slaves daily landed on the island. 

“ «tis not so, Senor Consul ; it is not so,’ an- 
swered Canedo: ‘the trade is constantly decreas- 
ing; not so much on account of the vast expense | 
your Government is ut in sustaining fleets to re- 
press it, for | alone am sufficient to insure that 
not a single negro now finds his way into Cuba.’ 

“<*Thcn bow is it,’ prieeeded the Consul, 
‘that only two days ago 12U0 negroes were landed 
in the Singuapa, at a place called La Guazima ?’ 
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“ «Tt is not possible,’ replied the General. 

“As your Excellency doubts it,’ said the 
Qonsul, beckoning to two of the negroes who 
waited at the foot of the stairs, * here are two of 
the Africans landed among the rest.’ 

‘“‘ General Canedo affeeted to be overwhelmed 
with surprise, and said he should have to take to 
hanging and killing to put a stop to these out- 
rages. The Consul informed him how many days 
the vessel bad spent on the voyage; who the 
owners were, their relative shares, and their resi- 
dences; the persons to whom the negroes had 
been sold, and where they might be found; not 
omitting to mention the massacre of 200 en voy- 
age; and then demanded that a commission 
should at once be named, who should make a 
summary inquiry, and punish the offenders with 
all the rigor of the law. 

“In consequence of this interview, Brigadier 
Morales Rada was sent to this city by the Cap- 
tain-General as a commissioner to examine the 
case. He forthwith caused the several ‘arma- 
dores,’ or owners of the ship, to be arrested. I 
send you some of their names :—Dr. Aguubella; 
Antonio Muxa, an attorney, who recently mar- 
ried the widow of Vega y Caceres, and so became 
a party interested; Aramabe, an ironfounder; 


|N. Acurrre, a merchant; Bartolome Caranas, 


an apothecary; and Don Francisco Vinageras, 
brother of the Alealde, and the only Creole im- 
plicated. Each of these was interested to the 
extent of $12,000, and was held to bail, notwith- 
standing the law prohibits bail in criminal cases, 
to answer the charge. Don Jose Baro, another 
partner, succeeded in eluding the officers. The 
examination brought out the atrocity of the affair 
in the broadest light. Capo directed his course 
to a Portuguese (negro) colony, on the coast of 
Caffraria, and finding they had no negroes to sell, 
he determined to fill his ship without being at the 
expense of a purchase. He therefore took every 
possible means to ingratiate himself with the in- 
habitants, and secure their confidence, awaiting 
an opportunity fora coup de main. When the 
time struck him as favorable, the whole popula- 
tion was bidden to a splendid feast on board ship, 
and plied with drugged rum until the great mass 
of them were completely stupefied with their po- 
tations. Orders were then signaled to the crew 
to make all sail; and when the unfortunate 
wretches recovered their senses, they found them- 
selves out of sight of shore, and those of their 
company who had been more moderate in their 
cups, already secured in irons. Naturally enough, 
they attempted the first thing to release them- 
selves by rising on their kidnappers. ~ But 
they possessed no weapons, while the crew was 
large, and armed at all points; so that, notwith- 
standing repeated efforts to liberate themselves, 
they were uniformly over-mastered. ‘These en- 
counters were murderous. Large numbers were 
thrown overboard or eut to pieces with knife and 
sabre ; so that the loss of life during the trip was 




























































at least 200 persons. Of those who survived, | 
and whom the agents of Government have re- 
ceived since the landing, 100 are at this moment 
in our hospital, uudergoing surgical treatment for 
sabre-cuts, stabs, and other wounds of greater or 
less severity received from the kidnapping ruf- 
fians who captured them. Many of the negroes 
are Portuguese, and all of them are intelligent, 
and above the ordinary level of native Africans. 
“The Government inquiry, as was to be anti- 
cipated, has ended in additional fraud and cor- 
ruption. Neither Capo, his brother, Dr. Giberge, 
who acted as surgeon of the vessel, nor any of 
the crew have been arrested. ‘I'he investigation 
was confined to the partners, some of whose names 
I have given you; and, after dragging along for 
some time, was suddenly hushed up. The de- 
fendants agreed to compromise their crime by de- 
livering 300 of the negroes to the Government, 
each culprit contributing to the amount accord- 
ing to his interest in the veature. Accompanied 
as it was with pecuniary considerations, the bribe 
was irresistible. The bargain was at once closed, 
Pavia, Governor of Matanzas, Marcotegui, and 
Morales Rvia, the three commissioners, ratifying 
it on behalf of General Canedo; and, as the af- 
fair was completed at the Coliseum, the bargain 
is called the ‘Treaty of the Coliseum’ out of 
doors. The parties to this infamous transaction 
walk the streets in insclent impunity, secure from 
all the consequences of their crime. And why? | 
To use the language of a distinguished Govern- 
ment official, incautiously dropped soon after the 
arrest, the prosecution would uot be permitted to 
go to any great length, because the purties ineul- 
pated were Spaniirds—that is, not Creoles. And 
this is the result of the Consul’s interference. It 
only made the :nsular Government a larger par- 
ticipant in the profits of the iniquity than if the 
whole thing had been permitted to go unheeded. 


ee 


Some few of the negroes were released, and the | 


rest allowed to pass into the mass of hopeless 
negro servitude.” 





TO STOP A RUNAWAY IUORSE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
who has seen the mode adopted in Moscow and St. 
Petersburgh, gives the following : 

“ Around the horse’s neck, near the neck-strap, 
is placed a cord ina running knot. To this slip- 
noose is attached a pair of reins—on gentlemen’s 
horses generally of silk cord, about the size of a 
pipe-stem—which always lies threwn over the 
dashboard, ready to be seized at once. Whena 
horse starts and becomes unruly, the gentleman 


takes up this cord and tightens the horse’s throat | 


80 that he cannot breathe. The most furious 
horse stops almost instantly, but he will not fall 
or kick. [have seen many such reins upon high 
spirited horses, even in common city dhroskies. 


Christian professors in a state of enmity, even 
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if they were ever anything better, are like cracked 
tumblers, which, though they do well enough to 
sit off a mantel, may be discovered by their 
sound, to have lost their service. DILLWYN. 


“THE FOOL HATH SAID IN WIS HEART, 
THERE IS NO GOD.” 


© No God !*** No God!’ The simple flower 
that on the wild is foun, 

Shrinks as it dips its cup of dew, 
And trembles at the sound; 

‘No God!’ astonished echo ciies ®@ 
From out her cavern hoar, 

And every wandering bird that flies 
Reproves the Atheist’s lore. 


The solemn forest lilts it head, 
‘Lhe Almighty to proclaim, 
The brooklet on its crystal urn, 
Doth leap to grave his name ; 
High swells the deep and vengelul sea, 
Along its billowy track, 
And red Vesuvius op?s his moath 
To hdr! the fulsehood back. 


The palm tree, with its princely crest, 
The cocoa’s leafy shade, 

The bread irwt, bending to its lord, 
In yon fair Island glade. 

The winzed seed«, that, borne by winds, 
The roving sparrows feed, 

The melon, on the desert sands 
Conluté Mae scorner’s creed. 


‘No God!’ with indignation high 
The fervent sun is stirr’d, 

And the pale moon turns paler still, 
At such an imp ous word ; 

And from their burning thrones, the Stars 
Look down with angry eye, 

That thus a worm of dust should mock 
Eterna! majesty. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foruicn InTELLIGeNce —The Royal Mail Steam 
Ship Africa arrived at New York on the moruing of 
the 3eth alt , bringing Liverpool dates ‘o the 18th, 

Exo.anp.— | he public mind was occupied. almost 
exclusively, by the difficulty between Russia and 
Turkey. 

Lord Palmerston stated in Parliament that 206 
graveyards with the limits of Loudon had been 
closed, and those remaining would be closed as soon 
as possible. 

The American yacht, North Star, was visiled by 
over ten thousand persons dw ing her siay at South- 
ampton. She sailed direct for Petersburg on the 
Mth ult. 

France.—--The Echode Honfleur states that orders 
have been received by th» maritime board of that 
port to make a levy of all the mariners that are able 
and fit for service. Not eveu the married men are 
exempted. 

Eugene Sue, it is said, will soon return to Paris 
by permission of the government. 

Numerous arrests have been made in Paris of 
persons suppos d to be engaged in a conspiracy 
against the life of the Emperor. 

‘The weather in France was unfavorable and the 
harvest anpromising 

It was stated in Por'sthat the Italian refozees in 
France have been officially informed that any at- 


a 
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tempt at insurrection at the present time will be fatal 
to their couutry, as Austria would eagerly avail her- 
self of the opportunity to proceed to-extremities, 
and that the French torce in Italy would also be 
increased. 

SWiTzZeERLAND.—The Grand Council at Berne has 
resolved to resist, at any cost, the unjust demands 
of Foreign Powers. 

Iraty.—A treaty of commerce has*been concluded 
between Prussia and Napies. 

News has bgpn received from Milan of a violent 
agition ng, in consequence of another ap- 
peal to the“armies by Mazzini. Numerous arrests 
and seizures of arms have been made. To prepare 
against all eveutualities, the Austiian Government 
has decreed a concentration of troops at Gallarate, 
Between Milan aud Arona, not far from the Pied- 
montese frontier. 

Spatine—lhe Bank had placed 28,000,000 of reals 
at the disposal of the government, to meet one-half 
of the yearly interest, payable at London and Paris 
on the 30th ult. 

Gonzalez Bravo has declined the mission to Wash- 
ington. 

Paussia.—lt is asserted in Berlin that the Zoll- 
verien Congress of Prussia will propose to reduce 
the duty ou irou from ten silver groschen to five. 
The Conference was to commence on the 4th inst. 
and continue three or four months. 

AustTria.—It is announced that a.,new loan of 
eighty miilion Horins is wanted by g@iynment. 

It 1s asserted that the Russiag#A mbassadors at | 
Vienna aud Berlin insist that Austria and Prussia | 
shall discoutinue the passive part which they have | 
heretofore played in the Oriental question. 

Russia.—The Emperor of Russia, by a recent 
ukase, has ordered the construction of an electric | 
telegraph between Odessa and Petersburg, and the } 
reorganization of the mail communication along 
that road. ‘The same ukase adds that the establish- 
ment’ol a railroad in that direction was considered 
indispensable, and would be the object of a sub- | 
sequent decree. 

A letter mentions the supposed existence of an 
extensive Panslavonie intrigue against Count Nes- : 
selrode, whose influence in keeping the Emperor | 
within bounds is well known. 

The Panslavouic party aim at securing the tem- | 
poral and spiritual supremacy over all followers of | 
the orthodox Greek Church, and making Constan- | 
tinople the capitai of a new Slavonic Empire. 

The means of effecting it was to throw the Czar 
into a position from which he could not recede. 

Turkey.—Advices from Trieste of the 6th inst. 
state that the French, English and Prussian officers | 
in the Tuikish army are acti¥ély employed in tak- 
ing measures of delence. One of them, Captain 
Jungmann, is placing the citadel of the Bosphorus 
in a state of defeuce. M. Petit has been sent to 
the perts of the Danube, Admiral Slade is engaged 
in organizing the fleet ; he hag not, however, as yet, 
been appointed to any command. 

Since the Turks transmitted the note to the} 


different Embassies, declarin.. their intention of de- | 


fending themselves, their preparations for war have | 
been more evident. The whole of the Bosphorus | 
fleet has been towed to the north of the Straits. and | 
put in the form of a crescent to defend the northern 
entrance. 

The greatest zeal prevails, and the Turks mani- 





fest much confidence in the result of the contest. 
The measures of goverument are highly approved 


by the Mahometan population. There is, however, 
a great deficiency of funds and recourse is had to 
all kinds of expedients to obtain money. 

The English and French fleets have sailed for the 
Bosphorus. 

Inpia anD Catna.—Belling, which had been cap- 
tured by the Burmese insurgents, has been retaken 
by the British. 

The Burmese Commissioners have not yet return- 
ed an answer to the Governor General’s proffered 
terms. Should they not return a favorable answer 
before the 30 days allowed them tor consideration 
have elapsed, an advance upon Ava will take place, 
and steamers are being made ready to meet the 
contingency at Bombay. 

Late accounts from China confirm the intelligence 


‘of the capture of Nankin by the revolutionists, but 


add that they were subsequently obliged to evacuate 
the city, and that they had been defeated in an en- 
gagement with the Imperial troops, about thirty 
miles south of Nankin. 

Buenos Ayres —Advices to 5th mo. 12th, have 
been received. “The city continued to be closely 
invested both by land and water. Much: property 
had been destroyed, and many lives sacrificed. 
Provisions were scarce and dear, 

VenezueLa.—By late intelligence received from 
Venezuela, we Je rn that the revolation continues to 
make progress. The provinces of Cumana and Mar- 
garita have pronounced in favor of the revolution 
and it was rumored that the provinces of Coro and 
Maracaibo would soon follow their example. 

Guatemata.-—Dates from Truxillo to the 12th 
ult., announces the termination of the war between 
Guatemala and Hohdaras. 

Yellow fever prevailed to a fearful extent at Ba- 
hia, particularly among the crews of the English 
vessels in the harbor, some of which ha been left 
with scarcely a man on hoard. 

West Inpirs—The difficulty between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Legislative Assembly of 
Jamaica, remained as at last advices. 

A number of deaths from yellow fe¥er are re- 
ported to have taken place in Antigua. 

From Turks [sland we learn that the weather has 
been unusually wet during the past gnonth, and that 
200,000 bushels of salt had been destroyed by the 
heavy rains. 

Ca.irorni1a.—The steamship+Georgia, from As- 
piowall, arrived at New York on the 29th alkt., 
bringing the California mails to the Ist ult., and 
$1,941,788 on freizht. She brings no news later 
than that already published. 

Domestic —The journey from La Salle, Tll., one 
hundred and fifty miles west of Chicago, to Boston, 
was accomplished lately by a merchant of the 
former place, in forty-nine anda half hours. The 
distance is 1150 miles. 

A violent thunder storm attended with hail 
passed over various parts of the eastern section of 
our conntry on the Ist inst. Hail measuring several 
inches in circumference, fell in many places, 
greatly injuring and in some instanves destroying 
erie the grain and fruit crops. Large trees were 
blown down and thousands of window lights broken. 
In New York the storm was particularly severe, 
several houses were blown down, iu one of which, 


an unfinished dwelling, eight or ten workmen were 


buried in the ruins, three of whem were taken out 
dead. The whole number of deaths in New York 
from accidents that day, arcounted to fourteen, and 
as many more were much injured. 





